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SG Bill Alters 
Election Rules 



By JIM FUDGE 
Kernel Staff Writer 

A petitioned meeting of the 
Student Government Assembly 
met Sunday night with all but 
three representatives present 
and passed a bill rescheduling 
Student Government elections 
to the time of Fall pre- registra- 
tion. 

Representatives Sallie Ben- 
ton, David Blair, Steve Bright, 
Bruce Carver, Tom Green, Lynn 
Montgomery and Buck Penn- 
ington were responsible for the 
petition to call the meeting. 

Bright’s bill on rescheduling 
SG voting, which prompted a 
walkout at last Monday’s meet- 
ing, was the first to be acted 
upon at Sunday's meeting. One 
purpose of the bill was to in- 
sure wider participation in SG 
elections. 

Before it was voted on. 
Bright proposed an amendment 
to provide for specific place- 
ment of polling places. 

Tapp Amendment Passes 

There were several objections 
to the bill, in particular to the 
proposed increased length of the 
elections and to the increased 
number of people therefore re- 
quired to man the polls. 

The bill and the amendment 
both gained the approval of the 
assembly, but were subsequent- 
ly amended again in a proposal 
by representative Rodney Tapp. 

Tapp's measure cut election 
time to three days from the 
Bright bill’s full two weeks. It 
also moved polls to residence 
hall lobbies and the Student 
Center, instead of the sites of 
pre-registration, the library and 
residence hall cafeterias as 
specified in Bright’s bill. 

Immediately following the 
adoption of Tapp’s amendment, 
a brief recess was called, and 
following the recess Bright pro- 
posed a reworded version of 
Tapp’s bill which returned 
Bright’s original proposals. 

This measure was accepted, 
which in effect negated Tapp's 
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By TOM BOWDEN until approximately 5:45, when 

Kernel Staff Writer electrical workers bypassed the 

The light of knowledge at UK damaged switch, 
resides in a small underground Physical Plant Division (PPD) 
dungeon. employee C. C. Dunn said the 

And UK students discovered cause of the short circuit could 
that little fact rather suddenly not be discovered until the switch 
Sunday night when a power fail- was disconnected and examined, 
ure darkened residence halls, Dunn said the switch, which 
classroom buildings and the King was one of two housed in the 
Library. underground room, caused a hril- 

A switch, located in a small liant flash, like a fireball, when 
concrete vault on the east side it “arced.” 

of the campus, caused the black- It also caused some damage 
out when it shortcircuited at as it lifted the cast-iron manhole 
4:52 p.m. Sunday. - entrance to the vault and moved 

The cutoff left most buildings it about a foot off center, 
in the central part of the campus The vault is located at the 
without power, with the excep- end of the sidewalk leading from 
tions of the Administration Build- Limestone Street to the Admin- 
ing and the Classroom Building, istration Building. 

Funkhouser, Law, Commerce, *° rk , me " b^an almost im- 
Home Economics. Civil Engl- m “ ,ia,el ' J to r L ewlre I cab ‘ es 
neering, McVcy, Kastle, Pence connec,ed to ,he sw « ch border 
and Engineering Quad buildings to re,urn serlice to ,he afn,c,eri 
were blacked out from 4:52 p.m. are ® 5 - _ Ll 

until 12 p.m. _ Lexington Fire Chief Ceorge 

Haggin Hall was left without D J ones sa.d one .re engine 

power in the rooms from 4.52 unit an5wered ,be t cal1 ' but ,ha ' 

it only stood by for about 20 

■ # minutes until it was found there 

i\0VOllltlOI1 was no further danger. 

.... t , Jones described the “arc” of 

cialist self-determination and the the swttch as a "bHUiant flash- 
utopian vision of the full develop- accompanied by a 
ment of every being s health, in- A ,ity of smoke a|so ema _ 
tellect, and capability, the na(ed from , he vau „ Jones 
speaker said. added. 

Roxanne Dunbar a petite, in- Dllnn 5aid , hat , he concrete 
tdUectual feminist leader of the room which houses the , w0 
WLM tried to explain the reasons switches measures abou , ei g h , 

for the group s separatism. feet high, eight feet wide, and 

It takes two to be oppressed. J5 j on g 
Women are oppressed and men Sgt. Don H ighbar g er of the 
are oppressed, and both oppress campus reported norma i 

each other. To break this l»nd activity for the police detriment 
of oppression, a separation of the kst nigh( Besides phone cal | s 

two people must result. For peo- requestin g in f orma t|on about the 
pie to become whole, they must failure , h< , |lce faced no ln . 
first be separated from the other creased dimculties Highbarger 
half that splits them in two. 

Participatory Revolution The King Library dosed al . 

Miss Dixon, however, dis- most immediately after the build- 
cussed the need for separatism ing lost its light and did not 
only as a “recruiting method” reopen that night, 
and a path to "analysis and di- Holmes Ha „ , os , 
section. Her cry was that Worn- a , 7;31 p m and re g a , ned it with 

★ Please Turn To Page 6 the rest of the campus. 



Kernel Photo by Dave Herman 

Physical Plant Division employ- 
ees worked until after midnight 
on a short-circuited switch which 
blacked-out most of the central 
part of the campus Sunday night. 
Man in foreground is entering 
the vault containing the switch. 



Trouble Spot! 



By JEANNIE ST. CHARLES Some women came to UK 

Kernel Staff Writer with their children and some 

“Women’s Liberation is rep- with their husbands. They were 
resented in every major urban women with an ambition to learn 
center of North America. It is more about their movement, and 
growing at an unprecendented a desire to “rap.” They' had a 
rate, so it does little good to chance to do their rapping in 
hurl epithets at the movement Saturday workshops, 
since you can’t stop it and you Which Way? 

can * tun. it back. It makes a Bu , w| ,. t had they come to 
g.ea» uca. of sense to relate to talk about? Primarily, they were 
.t because it s here and it sgoing TOnrerned with the diction of 

,os ™v y * !■ r „ ,, the movement. According to Miss 

Thus forcefully speaking, Mar- Dixo , he er direc , ion l ies 

lene Dixon, a disheveled abrupt th< _ destruction of • ini perial- 
and robust Women s Liberation jsm „ thn>ugh evolution- a rev- 
Movement (WLM) leader, ad- ^(jon to liberate for women 
the regional conference ^ ls 'hasically theirs '-their 

"■ UK c And ,he individuality, 

idea that WLM is here to stay 

was enforced by attendance of “Clearly nothing can liberate 
nearly 200 women from seven women but a revolution. We must 
states, and the interest of nearly do away with the bourgeoisie 
GO men present. family and substitute ‘Maximum 

Many participants wore com- love’ between men, women and 
bat boots, pants, and sweatshirts, children. We are working for a so- 



Marijuana Most Commonly Used 



Legislative Committee Looks At Drug Abuse 



By RAY HILL 
Kernel Staff Writer 

In an effort to determine the extent of 
drug abuse by Kentucky college students, 
the Kentucky Legislative Research Com- 
mission last year conducted an investiga- 
tion, part of which included the mailing 
of a questionnaire to 30 colleges and uni- 
versities in the commonwealth. 

Twenty-eight institutions replied to the 
questionnaire (six universities, 15 four-year 
private colleges, one four-year state col- 
lege, and six junior colleges). In August 
1969 the Commission published Research 
Report No. 57, a report of its findings. 
The following is what it revealed. 

Marijuana, amphetamines and bar- 
biturates, in that order, are the drugs must 
often used in Kentucky. 



14 said there was no change during the 
past year, 

Mandatory Programs 
Only half of the colleges and universi- 
ties surveyed have an educational program 
on drug abuse for students on campus. 
At eight schools attendance is mandatory. 
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Father Mitchell became a min- 
ister of music in 1960 when he 
wrote the first American folk 
mass. At that time he was in a 
mission in Chicago’s inner-city. 

The unconventional service 
began to gain popularity. Accord- 
ing to Father Mitchell, “it really 
got lauched in a big way at the 
Washington Cathedral in 1964 
when 3,000 teen-agers heard it 
and 1,500 sang in the choir.” 

As the Rev. Mr. Mitchell’s 
calling took him to different parts 
of the country, he added folk 
songs and other gospel music to 
his repertoire. At one point, he 
worked with the Navsyo Indians 
on a Utah reservation. 

“I learned some folk songs 
to round out a program that 
would have general appeal and 
that would get people to sing-' 
ing.” Requests for the Mitchells 



to appear in concert came trom 
colleges, coffee houses and church 
groups. 

He became a roving minister 
of music with the permission of 
the Episcopal bishop of Utah. 
“We decided to meet the de- 
mand and make it our life work. 
I guess you could say we felt a 
call to do this kind of thing.” 

Father Mitchell’s hymns are 
found in the Roman Catholic 
“Hymnal for Young Christians,” 
but are sung in Episcopal and 
other Protestant churches. 

“I think it (church music) 
will be so drastically changed in 
the next 10 years ... we have 
made a breakthrough. Organists 
have had an uncommon grasp 
on church music for centuries . . . 
anybody who experiences joy in 
theCospel ought to resent this,” 
he said. 

A Canadian, Father Mitchell 
grew up in the Midwest, and was 
graduated from Nashotah House, 
a seminary in Nashotah, Wis., 
in 1958. He has also studied at 
the American Conservatory of 
Music in Chicago. He and his 
family of four live in New York 
City. 



K-GUIDES 

Help show UK to prospective 
students and other guests. Join 
the University of Kentucky 
K-Guides 

Fill out the application below and return it 
to Room 203, Student Center. 



Name 



Address 



Phone 



Classification 



McDowell Sings ‘INatchel’ Blues 



By DAN GOSSETT 
Arts Editor 

Mississippi Fred McDowell 
do not play no rock and roll. 
What he do do is play “natchel 
blue.” 

What that means is loose 
greasey delta blues in the tradi- 
tion of John Hurt and Robert 
Johnson. The lyrics are nigh on 
to unintelligible but the beat is 
strong and rolling. 

The title of Fred's new Cap- 
itol release is “I Do Not Play 
No Rock and Roll.” It’s a little 
more than just a lot of blues 



songs and guitar runs. The first 
bands on both sides are devoted 
to a long monologue by Mc- 
Dowell on how and why he plays 
the blues. Since McDowell is un- 
educated andthedelta-Negrodia- 
lect he speaks is so flowing and 
slurred and hard to understand, 
this monologue is also printed 
in the liner notes. 

It may seem absurd to some 
to talk about why somebody plays 
blues. If you have any experi- 
ence with the medium you know 
that you do the blues because 
you have to. It’s as simple as that. 



The Reverend Ian Mitchell, founder of the American Folk Mass, 
and his wife Caroline will perform in the Lexington area this week. 
Tuesday the mass will be performed at Christ Church Cathedral, 
and a concert will be given Wednesday at Memorial Hall. 

Singing Priest To Appear 
Folk Mass , Concert Slated 

By BOBBIE BARRETT ’ to appear in concert came trom 
The Rev. Ian Mitchell, Epis- colleges, coffee houses and church 
copal minister and minstrel, will groups. 

be in Lexington Jan. 27 to sing He became a roving minister 
Mass at Christ Church Cathedral, of music with the permission of 
He and his wife, Caroline, will the Episcopal bishop of Utah, 
perform in Memorial Hall at 8 "We decided to meet the de- 
p.m. Jan. 28. mand and make it our life work. 



6 Funk ’ Gets Together , 
Improves Disc Sound 



By BETH HEDGER 
Kernel Staff Writer 
Grand F unk Railroad has done 
it again, topping the fervor and 
excitement of their first album, 
“On Time,” in their newest re- 
lease appropriately titled “Crand 
Funk.” 

Mel Schacher, Don Brewer 
and Mark Farner have renewed 
their musical quest to record on 
wax the hard rock sound they 
produce in a live performance. 
Unfortunately they have been 
unable to achieve this. 

Even so, their exceptional pro- 
ductions caught on this album 
are worthy of praise. Attaining 
national fame after performances 
at the Atlanta and the Texas 
International Pop Festivals, they 
rose to fame mostly on the basis 
of live performances, for it wasn’t 
until their name was fairly well 
revered that they released their 
first single, “Time Machine,” 
quickly followed by “On Time.” 
What could perhaps be the 



best thing that has happened 
to the Capitol lable since The 
Beatles and Steve Miller Band, 
Crand Funk has ‘Railroaded’ to 
success on the exceptional talents 
of their three members. Although 
each one is extremely good, Mark 
Farner seems to be the valuable 
link in the threesome. 

Sounding not quite as to- 
gether on their first album as on 
their second, they each manage 
to delve beyond the musical 
heights they achieved in “On 
Time.” Tempos vary within many 
of the songs but Crand Funk 
Railroad handles themselves 
quite deftly as they follow 
through outdoing themselves as 
clearly evident in the driving 
sounds of “Winter and My Soul” 
and “In Need.” Farner, lead 
guitarist on “In Need” takes 
off on his instrument with a 
resemblance to the fury and fer- 
vor with which Cinger Baker 
attacks his drums. 



Nonetheless, ignorant, unedu- 
cated Fred McDowell goes a 
long way toward explaining the 
phenomenon in terms of tension 
release. The following quote is 
taken from the album’s liner 
notes. 

"You see I have got up out of 
bed and played the thing (gui- 
tar). And me and my wife have 
got into it. And I got up out of 
bed. She was sleep. Went in the 
other room. Played the blues. 
When I got satisfied I put it 
down, went on, went to bed 
and went to sleep. You see, it 
was off my mind, it’s a worri- 
some thing, but it works so many 
different ways.” 

The first cut on the first side, 
"Baby Please Don’t Go,” is far 
and away the best cut on the 
album. McDowell has just fin- 
ished his long opening rap, and 
he says “Now we gonna play 
the blues.” Then he cuts in with 
a long easy double-string glis- 
sando on the bottleneck guitar. 

The accompanist kicks in with 
a strong rising rhythm and both 
of them are digging it so much 
they decide to play a while in- 
stead of sing. When McDowell 
does begin to sing, he makes no 
effort to stylize his music; what- 
ever way it comes out that’s the 
way it stays. In this case that 
means understating the first verse 
and completely swallowing the 
last word or two in every line. 

"Everybody’s Down on Me” 
sort of grows out of the rap that 
begins the second side. McDowell 
is telling how a song kind of 
grows out of a mood and if every- 
body around you is hostile or in- 
different, a song like “Every- 
body” is a good way to get rid 
of the funk. 



Joe South’s New Album , Boring , 
High Point Is Nostalgic Selection 



By CATHY CORUM 

The first thing I noticed af- 
ter playing Joe South’s new al- 
bum for about five minutes was 
that I was bored. Although the 
material in “Don’t It Make You 
Want to Go Home?” was some- 
times a little heavier and more 
controversial than that of most 
songs aired on a typical “Top 
40” station, most of the lyrics 
were conspicuously lacking in 
originality. 

“A Million Miles Away” was 
an exception to the general tone 
and mood of the album, which 
was one of relaxation to the point 
of somnolence. In this song, some 
catching work on the bass guitar 
is turned in by Eddie Farrell, 
in what is basically an instru- 
mental. “A Million Miles Away” 
fades at the end, however, into a 
telephone conversation in which 
Joe South is attempting to place 
a long distance call to President 



VISTA 

On Campus 



Nixon. Could I leave a mes- 
sage?” is his reply when the 
White House receptionist says 
that the President is unavailable. 
South, on behalf of Atlanta’s 
"hip” community, then thanks a 
White House aide for any prog- 
ress toward peace which the Pres- 
ident can make. This is the only 
political cut on the album. 

"A Million Miles Away” 
merges into “Don’t It Make You 
Want to Go Home?”, title cut of 
the album. Here Joe South has 
found his forte. “A Million Miles 
Away,” while an interesting part 



of the album, was a little too 
psychedelic to fit in with the 
mild country-bluesy wailings 
which typify the album. 

“Don’t It Make You Want 
to Co Home?” reflects Joe’s coun- 
try upbringing, which should 
form the basis for his singing. 
He speaks of simple pleasures, 
such as going wading in the 
river, as if they were some of 
his important memories, and as 
though they were basic to his 
personality makeup. In this song, 

I felt that I was coming to know 
Joe South. 



Rock History Scheduled 
Feature To Begin Tuesday 



WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

Friday'' 1 

January . . . 

28, 29 and 30 

First Floor 
Student Center 



“The History of Rock and 
Roll,” a 48-hour-long documen- 
tary, will be broadcast in eight 
six-hour segments on WLEX-FM 
beginning Jan. 27. WLEX will 
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suspend it’s regular programming 
to accommodate the feature. 

Digging back to the blues 
and gospel roots of rock, “The 
History” traces rock music all 
the way through bee-bop and 
bubble gum to acid rock and 
psychedelia. 

Focusing on some of the med- 
ium’s major innovators, the re- 
port features taped interviews 
with Elvis Presley, Little 
Richard, Woody Cuthirie, Bob 
Dylan, Otis Redding, Frank Sina- 
tra and John Lennon. 

One section also investigates 
such legendary recording greats 
as Denny McLain and the late 
Sen. Everett Dirkson. 

Taped copies of the program 
have been donated to The Library 
of Congress, Lincoln Center, and 
the music libraries of Julliard 
conservatory and Harvard Uni- 
versity. 








MONDAY 

through 

MONDAY 



Campus Blackout 

The center of campus remained unlighted last night because a 
short-circuited switch knocked out power lights in that area. This 
time-exposure shot, taken well after dark, reveals unlighted class- 
rooms and street lights. Perservering students and instructors 
resorted to candles, gas lanterns and a few PPD flood lamps for 
light. The lights came back on around midnight. 



Human Relations Workshop 
Discuss Community Action 



By GRETA GIBSON 
And 

RON HAWKINS 
Kernel Staff Writers 

The Human Relations Volun- 
teer Programs Workshop delved 
into the problems of community 
action Saturday in the Student 
Center. 

The workshop was divided 
into morning and afternoon ses- 
sions. The morning session was 
devoted to a communication lab, 
while in the afternoon session 
James Tanck spoke and three 
discussion groups met. 

Dr. Maurice Voland, associ- 
ate professor of Sociology, noted 
that the purpose of a communica- 



tion lab was to aid in the self- 
discovery process. 

To help others, he added, 
“We need to leam about our 
motivations for helping others. ” 

In the afternoon sessions, 
Tanck, youth officer for the Na- 
tional Volunteers Action Office, 
told the workshop what he felt 
were the needs, limitations and 
required abilities of the volun- 
teers. 

Tanck indicated that Presi- 
dent Nixon was interested in the 
volunteers program. 

The discussion groups dealt 
with the ghetto volunteer, iden- 
tifying community needs and cre- 
ative social change. 



UK Extensions Receive 
Nursing Accreditation 



The nursing program in three 
University of Kentucky commun- 
ity colleges has recently been 
accredited by a national asso- 
ciation. 

Accreditation was granted to 
the community college at Eliz- 
abethtown, Northern at Coving- 
ton, and Lexington Technical In- 
stitute after visitations by nurse 
educators from the National 
League for Nursing Board of Re- 
view for Associate Degree pro- 
grams. 

The educators made a joint 
accreditation visit with members 
of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools last Novem- 
ber. The criteria for national ac- 
creditation are over and above the 
requirements for legal recogni- 
tion within a state and they are 
established by the schools them- 
selves, according to Miss Marie 



Piekarski, coordinator. Associate 
Degree Education in Nursing in 
the UK Community College Sys- 
tem. 

Approximately 400 students 
are enrolled in seven associate 
degree nursing programs in the 
UK system. More than 160 stu- 
dents have graduated from the 
program since 1963, when it was 
established by a grant from the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation. Plan- 
ning for the program had begun 
the previous year. 

The nursing curriculum is de- 
signed to provide a balance be- 
tween general education and 
nursing education. Miss Piekarski 
said. 

Various local clinical facilities 
within commuting distanceofthe 
colleges are used for nursing lab- 
oratories, including Ireland Army 
Hospital at Fort Knox. 



TOGETHER 

is the Folk-Pop Sounds ol,( * 
MARA LOVES 

Appearing in the Student Center Ballroom 
v for the Coffeehouse Series 

January 26 thru January 31 

Performances . . . 

MONDAY — 8:45 and 9:45 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY— 7:30 and 8:30 
FRIDAY and SATURDAY— 9:30, 10:30 and 11:30 



Up to 20%-30% off 



Special items ] 

include . . . 

POSTERS 

(blacklite posters too) 

JEWELRY 

Greek HAND BAGS 
BELL BOTTOMS 
INCENSE 

IMPORTED SHOES 

and many, many more 



Come One and All! 

100 WEST HIGH STREET —1 
TIL 9 WEEKNITES, 11 WEEKENDS 
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it Appeals Board Bill Passed 



Kernel Photo by Dave Herman 



Continued From Pa*e One 
proposal and again made the 
bill Bright's material. 

Montgomery Amendment 

Lynn Montgomery proposed 
another amendment which was 
also accepted. Montgomery's 
proposal provided for polling 
places to be placed in the med- 
ical, law and agriculture budd- 
ings, in addition to those Bright 
proposed. 

Montgomery said that place- 
ment of polls in these areas was 
only fair, due to extensive place- 
ment in other areas of pre-reg- 
istration. 

The much-modified bill was 
then passed by the assembly. 
Even with the amendments, the 
bill is still very similar tar 
Bright's original bill, and was 
passed by an 18 to 11 vote. 

Following the long debates 
on Bright's bill, another bill 



came up, and was passed al- 
most immediately. 

The bill, titled Composition 
of Appeals Board, provided that 
the Student Government would 
urge the Board of Trustees’ 
Committee on the Student Code 
to make recommendations to the 
board that would put student 
and faculty members on the 
University Appeals Board. 

Futrell said that the assembly 
could "do no wrong” by pass- 
ing the bill and that it would be 
a great advantage to students. 

Later a resolution was passed 
endorsing the UK chapter of 
the American Association of 
University Professors’ proposed 
legislation. 

The proposed legislation 
would make numerous changes 
in the Board of Trustees, and 
in the selection and voting priv- 
ileges in particular. 



WE ARE INTERESTED IN YOUR 
DEGREE ... TO A DEGREE 
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Placement Office for details. We will bo on campus, 
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BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. 
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6 We Can Settle 
Our Own Affairs’ 
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Caretaker Carswell 



Kernel Soapbox 



President Nixon’s nomination 
of G. Harold Carswell to the Su- 
preme Court offers a sad commen- 
tary on our Chief Executive’s at- 
titude toward the Court. At one 
time the Court ^spired to be a 
body composed of the nation’s out- 
standing legal minds, trained in 
the principles of a judiciously con- 
ducted society, experienced in the 
ways of the bench and progressive 
in their ideas as to how the nation’s 
laws should be applied to a com- 
plex and changing country. 

This description certainly can- 
not be applied to Nixon’s ideal 
court. During his presidential cam- 
paign Nixon promised to appoint 
only “extremely qualified’’ men 
who were “caretakers of the con- 
stitution.” He has fulfilled one 
aspect of this promise in that the 
men he has appointed have at 
best been caretakers of the con- 
stitution. 

Carswell certainly cannot be 
classified as “extremely qualified’’ 
to serve on the Supreme Court. 
He has spent only seven months 
on the appellate bench and that 
was only through Nixon’s appoint- 
ment. During his tenure on the 
bench Carswell has not been noted 
for his clear or rational opinions. 
Those who have conducted research 
into the judge’s actions have not 
stumbled upon anything that would 
distinguish him as a competent 
judge. 

Perhaps by Nixon’s definition 
Carswell is qualified. Last year, for 
instance, Carswell’s court made 
some remarkable decisions, includ- 
ing an unanimous one to delay im- 
mediate desegregation of schools. 
Another outstanding qualification 
might be an early remark made by 
Mr. Carswell in which he declared 
segregation tobe the only way of life 
and classified himself as a white 
supremist. 

Carswell obviously wouldn’t do 



anything as a Supreme Court jus- 
tice to upset the existing system, 
perhaps not even if it were an up- 
set for the better. As Senator Rus- 
sell of Georgia says: “He’ll follow 
precedents. He’ll follow the doc- 
trine of stare decisis. '' This is not 
necessarily the kind of man needed 
for a 1970 Supreme Court. In an 
age of change it is a sheer reac- 
tionary attitude to insist on a ju- 
dicial system which merely rewords 
previously determined decisions. If 
this were the situation we should 
eliminate the idea of a Supreme 
Court and establish a computerized 
legal factory to process the new 
cases, compare them to the old, and 
send down the appropriate verdict. 

Nixon’s new appointee does not 
have the entangling financial obli- 
gations of Judge Haynsworth who 
was recently rejected by the Senate, 
and he has rather effectively de- 
tached himself from his early white 
supremacy attitude by repudiating 
his remarks. Nevertheless the Sen- 
ate would make a mistake by ap- 
proving this man. The Senate has 
a very disappointing attitude 
toward the process of approving 
an appointee. Instead of analyz- 
ing the candidate in the light of 
why he should be appointed, the 
Senate seems to consider it a mat- 
ter of why the President’s appointee 
should not be approved routinely. 

A man’s attitude on racial mat- 
ters, if as narrow as Carswell’s, 
should be reason enough to dis- 
qualify him from the nation’s high- 
est court. If one has a basic need 
to feel superior to an entire race, 
surely his overall orientation 
toward matters of social justice 
should be questioned. 

Given his civil liberties disposi- 
tion and his failure to convey any 
sign that he has an extraordinary 
judicial competency, there is little 
doubt as to how the Senate should 
vote. 



By WAYNE H. DAVIS 

But surely something will happen. 
Don’t you have any faith? Technology 
can do anything. Or how about the 
power of prayer? Cod would not let 
His children perish in misery. 

All right. Let’s consider these ques- 
tions. A few people may really believe 
that Cod will save us. Perhaps they are 
right. But He doesn’t save us from auto 
accidents. Why save us from ecocatastro- 
phes? Not many people maintain a strong 
faith. They scurry like rats to leave a 
sinking ship. Many Christian Scientists 
will sneak in to see a physician when 
they are really sick. 

When things are going well the faith- 
ful will follow without question. In the 
16th century Martin Luther said that 
God makes children and He will feed 
them. In 1961 Father Ignatius, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Buffalo, in response 
to warnings by scientists that population 
growth is outrunning food supply, called 
upon the faithful to ignore the false 
prophesies of the pseudoscientists. He 
said that Cod will provide for His chil- 
dren. 

You don't hear that kind of talk now. 
In fact, one of the few bright spots that 
has appeared recently in the search for 
rational population control is the attitude 
among young Catholics. Several Catholics 
are now among the leaders in the popula- 
tion control movement. One young fellow 
recently told me that as a Catholic he feels 
a special responsibility to work for pop- 
ulation control because his church is in 
large part responsible for the crisis. 

A Catholic student told me that when 
the Pope speaks on matters of ecology 
he is not infallible. Since population 
problems are in the realm of ecology 
this student feels no need to follow papal 
teachings with regard to abortion and 
other humane forms of population control. 

Finally, a survey by Time last fall 
showed that a majority of freshmen at 
Notre Dame are in favor of abortion. 

What of the prospects of being saved 
by technology? Unfortunately most people 
have an unquestioning faith in the ability 
of scientists and technologists to solve 
every possible problem, simply given the 
money and brain power. 

It is easy to see how such a faith 
became established. The accomplish- 
ments of technology in communications, 
transportation, energy and consumer pro- 
duction have been phenomenal and are 
recognized by everybody. Those who have 
said flight, space travel, and television 
were impossible were shown to have 
spoken unwisely. The prudent man has 
finally learned not to challenge the possi- 
bility of anything in the realm of tech- 
nology. And the common man has come 
to believe not only that if we run out of 
iron, it will be replaced by fibre glass, 
plastic or something new, but to believe 
also that technology can solve any other 
conceivable problem mankind can face. 

Here he is wrong. The first lesson in 
most beginning science courses is on 
scientific methods. The students are told 
that some questions we ask of nature 
are amenable to scientific investigation 
and others are uot. Thus we can test for 



the ability of a substance to kill insects 
or produce cancer of the lung, but we 
cannot answer your questions about the 
existence of Cod. 

This lesson is not well learned and the 
student tends to disbelieve it as he marvels 
at the wonders of a technology that can put 
a man on the moon. Thus it comes as 
a shock to man when he finally must 
realize that for the really serious problems 
facing him today and which threaten to 
bring his civilization to a close there is 
no technological solution. These problems 
are not amenable to approach by sci- 
entific methods. This is a major reason 
why they have not been solved. 

The arms race is one such problem. 
Jerome B. Wiesner and Herbert F. York 
told us this in 1964 (Scientific American 
No. 4, p. 27). We can call upon them 
to build for us ever bigger and better 
and more expensive bombs and missiles 
and anti-missiles and MIRV and NEWT, 
etc., and they can produce. But they 
cannot solve the arms race and this they 
have been trying to tell us in their writing 
and in testimony before Congress. 

Likewise, as Carrett Hardin has 
pointed out (Science 162: 1243, 1968) there 
is no technical solution to the human 
population problem. Scientific advance- 
ments in development of contraceptives 
and abortifacients, and in communication 
of knowledge about birth control would 
help somewhat, but to turn the problem 
over to the scientists would be to assure 
disaster. 

A major problem in population control 
is that people want too many children. 
Good contraceptives are not solving the 
problem in India where two thirds of 
those visiting family planning centers 
in the Punjab are over 30 years old and 
most of them already have six or more 
children. In several impoverished regions 
of the world surveyed the average number 
of children considered ideal was about four 
(Science 158: 730, 1967). In the United 
States the average ideal family size is 3.3 
children (Science 164: 522, 1969). Thus if 
the technologists gave us foolproof con- 
traceptives and we had free abortion for 
everyone and each woman produced the 
children she actually wanted the popula- 
tion of the U.S. would nearly double to 
about 400 million by the year 2000 (Popu- 
lation Bulletin 22 : 61, 1966), 

Planned Parenthood, the United Na- 
tions, and apparently every nation in 
the world have official policies which as- 
sure that their population programs will 
end in disaster: that every couple has the 
right to produce the number of children 
they want. 

Population control can only be accom- 
plished by the people through a rigorous 
program administered by their govern- 
ment. A program based upon subsidized 
sterilization and abortion, contraception 
available to all, economic sanctions 
against those who produce children and 
rewards for those who don't would work. 

On the other hand, a head in the sand 
attitude by citizens and political non- 
leaders, and a blind faith in science and 
technology will assure disaster for this 
nation as well as the rest of the world. 
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Life With Local 45 



Personal Draft Files Buried In Red Tape 



By JOHN SIMPSON lems of running her operation. 

College Press Service Upon first entering the office 

USSPA Field Secretary John of Local Board 45, situated in 
Simpson is beginning to feel like the imposing-sounding Customs 
his local draft board is his news House in Ogdensburg, N.Y., you 
beat. John, like many of us -but are ffre«ted with cold stares from 
perhaps moreso-has spent long thc ^ret or four office workers 
hours in recent months trying on dut y- A request to examine 
to plan his life around Uncle Y™* file-even at the advice of a 
Sam's imminent greetings. He government appeals agent — 
files this story on his latest ad- brings obvious hostility, 
ventures with Local Board 45: Examining Records 

OGDENSBURG, N.Y.— De- Tension begins to lessen as 
spite the unwieldy bureaucracy various forms are filled out. Af- 
of the Selective Service System, ter the paperwork is out of the 
the clerk at this small local board way, you are ushered behind 
breaks through the red tape into the counter and guard rail that 
friendly conversation, if you lend divide the office. You are told 
a sympathetic ear to the prob- that you have fifteen minutes to 



examine your records. A longer enough without having to spend 
viewing, at least at Local Board time with men who want to look 
45, requires an appointment and at their files. “It’s no problem 
costs $5.00 per hour. to squeeze you in for fifteen min- 

You are allowed to bring pen- utes, though,” the clerk said, 
cil and paper, but brief cases Every Number? 

and the like are not allowed These days> apparcntl the 
behind the counter. Once the biggest factor contrJbutinK to the 
clerk realizes that you intend workload at the local level is the 
to harm neither her, the other new draft lottery system. Accord- 
workers nor the files by mis- ing tothe clerk, nobody -from the 
takenly bringing your attache NationaI Selective Service Head- 
case into the forbidden zone, qu^t^s through the state level 
things begin to go more smooth- down to the , oca , hoards-has 
ly, particularly if you remember any rea , ^ about the implica . 

to say please . tions of the new system which 

Uneasy Rapport went into effect this month. 

By this point in the encount- The New York state Selective 
er, an easy rapport has been Service director recently said 
established; the head clerk ex- there is a good chance that all 
plains why it is necessary to have numbers in the lottery from 1 to 
an appointment if a registrant 366 will be called. Officials in 
desires more than a fifteen min- some other states have agreed 
ute examination of his file. (One their situations were similar, 
of the workers on duty has to However, the clerk at Local Board 
sit with you to prevent you from 45 maintains there is no way of 
removing or vandalizing portions knowing at this time who will be 
of your record.) drafted. 

Were you to spend more than Laird Speechless 

fifteen minutes, according to the She cited a recent “Face the 
clerk, it would disrupt the day- Nation” television program on 
to-day operation of the office, which Melvin Laird, secretary 
And from all indications given of defense, appeared. She said 
by the office staff of Local Board that when Laird was asked spe- 
45, they feel they are over-worked cific questions “point blank" 



about the new lottery system, 
he could not answer them. 

The clerk's primary concern 
about the new system is the work 
it is making for her office. “As 
soon as you get everything going 
smoothly,” she lamented, “they 
go change everything behind 
you.” Upon your leaving, she re- 
sponds to your “thank you,” with 
a friendly "see you on Wednes- 
day.” That’s when you are sched- 
uled to come again to Local 
Board 45, this time for a personal 
appearance. 

Classroom Bldg. 
Open For Study 

Robert M. Boyer, assistant to 
the dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, has announced the 
institution of a study hall in the 
Classroom Building beginning 
Monday night, January 26. 

Rooms 204, 208, 242 and 246 
all have been reserved for study 
hall use between the hours of 6 
p.m. to 12 midnight Monday 
through Thursday. 

The study hall rooms will be 
available between the hours of 
6 and 9 p.m. Fridays, and 1 to 
9 p.m. Saturdays and Sundays. 



President Singletary 

i Super-Board 9 
Over State Universities 



oses 



UK President Otis A. Single- Western Kentucky, Morehead 
tary reiterated his opposition to a State and Murray State Univer- 
“super-board” to coordinate pub- sities, and Kentucky State and 
lie higher education in Kentucky Northern Kentucky State Col- 
while speaking Friday to mem- leges. 

bers of the Kentucky Press As- In fact, it would fall short 
sociation (KPA) in Lexington, of the concept of the “super- 
Dr. Singletary also expressed board” under which a central 
dissatisfaction with a proposal state agency has far-reaching 
to separate the administration of powers in governing the activi- 
UK’s community colleges from ties of separate state colleges 
that of the University itself. and universities. 

A super-board proposal was If the proposed bill is ap- 
introduced Friday in the Ken- proved by the General Assembly, 
tucky Senate; the recommenda- it would be effective July 1,1970. 
tion that the community colleges Dr. Singletary’s opposition to 
be separated from the University the proposal was based on his 
was the outgrowth of a consul- belief that such a “super-board” 
tant’s study recently conducted would not solve the current fi- 
for the state Council on Public nancial crisis in higher education. 
Higher Education. Waste And Duplication 

Modified Super-Board “There’s a growing feeling 

The modified “super-board” around the country as the ex- 
proposal, as introduced by Sen. penditures for higher education 
Clyde Middleton, R-Covington, have ballooned and mushroomed 
would create a nine-member state that all this represents waste and 
board of regents, headed by a duplication,” he told the KPA. 
chancellor. The board would as- He attributed the growing 
sume most of the present respon- costs in higher education to the 
sibilities of the existing state unprecedented enrollment in- 
Council on Public Higher Educa- creases during the past decade, 
tion, but would have greater au- the greater number of faculty 
thority than the present council members required, inflation and 
in such areas as budget and pro- the "prohibitively expensive, new 
gram review. and sophisticated equipment” 

The new board's original universities are using, 
members would be the present No Cheaper 

members of the council, who “There’s no mystery, ” he said 
would serve their present four- “ and don’t ^ fooled into tbirdc _ 
year terms. Their successors ing t h a t creating some kind of 
would be appointed by the gov- superstructure is going to bring 
emor and also would serve four- down tbe cost 0 f higher educa- 
year terms. tion.” 

Singletary Opposes Proposal In reference to the separation 

The proposed board would of the community colleges from 
not replace the boards which UK, President Singletary said 
presently govern the University that a separate governing board 
of Kentucky, Eastern Kentucky, might be more suitable for the 
# community colleges if they were 

★ Arrests Spiral only now beginning a two-year 

* college system. 



Something New in Lexington 

IRELAND'S INTERNATIONAL 

RESTAURANT 

(270 Southland Drive) 

MONDAY through SATURDAY 

11:00 a.m. - 1:00 a.m. 

ENTERTAINMENT NITELY V JMgjg 

"World Famous Stake & Biskits" 



Central Kentucky's Largest 

USED BOOK STORE 

(Other Than Test) / 

DENNIS/ 
BOOK STORE 

2S7 N. Lime Near 3rd 



Get involved with TRANS-ACTION 



• work with youngsters in the inner city 

• tutor drug addicts 

• spend o few weekends in Appalachia 

• other opportunities for those who are genuinely concerned 



WATCHES WATCH Da. NOS 
DIAMONDS JEWELRY 



DODSON 
WATCH SHOP 



CALL FOR INTERVIEWS 



UK extension 3251 Human Relations Office 
255-0467 Newman Center 



Fine Watch Repairing 

110 N. UPPER ST. 
Phone 254-1266 
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CLASSIFIED 



POSTER SAI$/ 2 collectors; MO E. 
High St S0-lf> percaht off on all 
posters. / 20J26 



rOR SALE— ‘M O 
low convertible,/ 
turbo-charged IE; 
p.m. Ask for Soh 



•■4 N TI par 

•.as. tha far 
advertisement 
a ar utlassl ST. BERNARD i 
■ far ranting AKC registered 
>»*• Phone 252-7154 



/must have 
renlng hours. 
Call 269-2342. 

21J27 



1969 FORD Galaxle 
matic. Good oondtt 
after 9 p.m. and M 



39 mm. CAMERA 
Photomlc FT with 
angle lens. 6*' 
ends call 233-1232 



INTERESTED In m exciting, mean- 
ingful summer fry 1970? Learn about 
experimenting iff International liv- 
ing. Scholarships available. Call 
292-1394 or 294-6809. 26J28 



MOTORCYCLE — II 
Scrambler. Excellent 
offer. Call 294-9963. 



W ANTED — Potential experimenters 
(no experience necessary) In very 
interesting research project. If you 
are a male junior or above and 
could devote abouV 10 hours this 
semester, call 278-4522 or 277-6242 
after 6 p.m. for more information. 
Compensation $30./ 20J26 



BACHELOR efflctinciw up to 4 per- 
son units (r*« A). Adults. Parking. 
Between UKVW - n / Nice. —Phone 
294-6134, 266-4632. / 15J28 



Kernel Photos by Kay Brookshire 

In Saturday workshops Women’s Liberation members discussed 
the direction of their movement under the guidance of WLM 
leader Roxanne Dunbar (second from right) from New Orleans. 
The two day conference attracted approximately 200 women from 
seven states as well as some 60 interested men. The event featured 
a feminist speaker and discussion groups. 



FURNISHED apartment, first floor; 
spacious living room, bedroom, kitch- 
en, private batii,/ parking, utilities 
paid. 260 South Limestone St. 20J26 



Women's Liberation 
Workshop 



MALE roommate /wanl 
over 21, to shai 
very near cam] 
294-8911. 



$60/ month. 



ROOMMATE wanted. 2 /bedroom fur- 
nished apt. utilities j>4id, $50. Grad 
student preferred. C alu 286-2761 after 
5 p.m. f 20J5t 



gsonable prices, 
d. Trained by 
in New / York. 

22J-Mh3 



PIANO TUNING — 1 
All work guarant 
Steinway 6c Sou 
Mr. Davies, 252- 1M 



* Issues Of WLM 
Not Yet Defined 



FEMALE roommate wanted for effi- — — jr 

ciency apartment neat campus. Must 
be willing to help<rath caking and 

maintenance. Fringky benefits. Call LOST my kitty. 

254-1254, ask for Lynn. / 26J an d he is tiger 

/ — If you know hii 

MATH TUTOR for 10-4ear-old bor 
having difficulty with /number con 
cepts. 266-8529. V / 26J21 



NEWSPAPER 

get mwii 

DONE i 



LOST — Man's 
found please 



DELIVERY 


BOYS— Y< 


own car. 


Flexible*/ 


Earn $1.90 


to $2.00 ■ 


1 


r 




CONTACT LENS 



Continued From Pace One 
en’s Liberation as a movement 
unto itself is not enough; it must 
be what she called an integral 
part of a world revolution. 

The McGill University pro- 
fessor quoted a statement evolv- 
ing from the WLM Berkley con- 
ference: “Only through aligning 
ourselves with all revolutionary 
organizations can we defeat the 
American pig.” 

The separist aspect of the 
movement, according to Miss 
Dunbar, is not the result of a 
“neurotic hatred” for men. As a 
feminist, a woman wants to de- 
stroy the masculine ideology and 
power structure, not men per se, 
she said. 

She said, too, that WLM is 
going about destroying the stereo- 
typed role of women. According to 



her, the masculine-powered so- 
ciety can’t exist without the wo- 
man. “If the concept of woman 
goes, no basis or pillar to hold up 
masculine ideology remains.” 

According to Miss Dixon, 
“The issues of WLM have not yet 
been defined. The political de- 
velopment of the issues will be 
either radical and revolutionary 
or not, depending on the next 
year’s work. Either we believe 
in sisterhood, revolution and lib- 
eration of the people, or we do 
not. If we do not then we are on 
the wrong side of the rev- 
olution.” 

Miss Dunbar, however, said 
she felt the movement should not 
lend itself to “Yippie attitudes 
or shock therapy. Women will 
not respond to him -on type 
things.” 



If you’re tired of using / 

two or more separate so- / 

lutions to take care of 

your contact lenses, we 

have the solution. It’s 

Lensine the all-purpose 

lens solution for com- Lensine exclusive for Bacteria cannot grow in 
plete contact lens care- proper lens hygiene. ■ It Lensine.a Caring for con- 
preparing cleaning and has been demonstrated tact lenses can be as con- 
soaking. ■ Just a drop or ^ ^ venient as wearing them 

two of Lensine before you L > with Lensine, from the 

insert your contacts coats Murine Company, Inc. 



WLM Leader Dixon 

The UK Regional Women’s Liberation Movement Conference fea- 
tured McGill University sociologist and WLM leader Marlene Dixon 
at a Friday night meeting. The militant feminist leader stressed 
the idea that women’s liberation would come only through “revolu- 
tion.” Miss Dixon indicated that WLM is growing and is here to 
stay. 



Educators Protest Nixon Decision 

WASHINGTON (AP)— Hun- ceeded in adding $1.2 billion to 
dreds of school teachers, princi- the Health, Education and Wel- 
pa Is, librarians and school equip- fare appropriations bill. Now, in 
ment manufacturers planned to the face of President Nixon’s 
descend on Congress Monday in threatened veto, they are return 
a campaign aimed at overriding ing to support efforts to override 
President Nixon’s expected veto the veto. 

of the $19 7 billion education The coalition is known as the 

Emergency Committee for Full 
The lobbyists announced they Funding of Educational Pro- 
would first visit congressmen gnuns. 

from their home states to leant Nixon has termed the HEW 
how they plan to vote They bill inflationary sine* it call, 
were expected to remain in Wash- tor expenditures of $1.2 billion 
ington through Wednesday. over his recommendations. The 
The effort marks the final first attempt to override the veto 
rtages of a plan that began last is expected Wednesday in the 
year when the coalition sue- House. 



V 
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Wildcats Win—Despite Rebounding , Free Throw Woes 




By J UK IMPALLOMENI hounds, three more than the en- cool 1-6. The usually steady Pratt 

Kernel Staff Writer tire Kentucky team. pulled down only four rebounds 

Despite the fact Kentucky won “They had us on size,” he in the game, far belowhisaver- 
109-96, the LSU game was not one said. “And, they had the best age. 

of Kentucky s best efforts. shooter. But, they didn’t get the “Our free throw shooting has 

While Rupp admitted he was scoring from Hester the way I gone haywire,” Rupp said ‘Pratt 
satisfied with UK’s guard per- expected them to.” had a bad night. I don’t know if 

formance, he was not happy with Hester was one reason UK had he Jf* 1 Jos* t*8ht or not. 
the rebounding totals or the free * “ttle difficulty with LSU at 1 *“nk our Kansas game 

throw shooting. home last year, although they was our best game by far, Rupp 

won 103-89 added. We tired tonight. 

“I w.^r.ld.bey dhe.tu.on Kentucky also experienced Earlier in the week Rupp ln- 

the hoards Rupp said. They another mediocre night at the dicated he would substitute early 
beat us badly. free thnjW | lne They con,^^ in the game if need be and was 

The heart of LSU’s rebound- on only 19 of 26 attempts from 8 pod to his word. Ten men played 
ing strength. Bill Newton, A1 the charity stripe. *he contest. 

Sanders and Danny Hester, Mike Pratt had an off night “All contributed their share 

pulled down a total of 38 re- from the line connecting on a tonight,” he said. “It’s pretty 

hard to experiment in a game 
_ nni * __ like this- not with Pete out 

Out There To Win’-Pete . . R 

^ About Maravich, Rupp was 

By CARL FAHR1NCER With 11:05 left in the game, more eloquent than usual. He 

Kernel Staff Writer Pistol Pete passed another mile- said he didn’t know what could 

When a team shoots 57 per- stone. A twisting jump shot from be done to stop the Pistol but 
cent, they re hard to beat.” Pete the top of the circle propelled if anyone has any ideas, be sure 
Maravich, sitting next to Mike Maravich past Houston’s Elvin to let him know. 

Casey in the LSU dressing room, Hayes and into the number two At one point in the contest 
was ignoring his personal output position on the all-time scoring Rupp had Larry Steele on Mara- 
of 55 points, and thinking about list. But Pete couldn’t have cared vieh. The courageous Steele asked 
his team’s 109-96 loss to Ken- less. Rupp for the job, believing he 

tucky. He didn’t appreciate the “I’d trade the record for a could contain the nation’s top 
beating, but hedid appreciate the couple more wins,” Pete said, gunner. 

UK fans. Maravich said he does not worry *T think he was one of the 

When introduced to the over- about individual honors. happiest boys in the world when 

flow crowd Saturday night, Mar- “The personal stuff— well, if it I switched him back. You con- 

avich received one of the long- comes it comes,” he said. “I’m v * nced me you can handle him,’ 

est standing ovations ever given out there to win. You don’t have B U PP said, now turn him back 

a visiting player at Memorial time to worry about the little over to (Terry) Mills. 



Kernel Photo by Ken Weaver 

Dan Issel— One Of His Rougher Moments 



YaiRIRg, 



here's a recipe for those chilly winter nights, 
guaranteed to put some fun — and maybe even 
romance! — in 'em. 



1 phonograph 

1 "Traces/Memories" album by the Lettermen 
(accept no substitutes!) 

1 blazing fire 

1 soft fur rug (substitute acceptable) 

2 people 



Mix well. Dim lights and serve Plan for extra 
helpings. 
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TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 



Democratic Legislators Probe Nunn’s Budget 



Th* dradllnr for inntantrinrnti It 
7:S0 pm. two dtyt prior to tkr Aral 
pohllrollon of Items In this eolomn 



Today 



Dr. Harry Marmlon, president of St. 
Xavier College In Chirago, will dis- 
cuss the draft, the lottery and the 
Selective Service System from his 
vantage point of being an expert who 
Is not a bureaucrat at 4 p.m., in the 
Student Center on Jan. 26. The pub- 
lic is invited. 

Mr. Fred Luigart, president of the 
Kentucky Coal Association, will speak 
on "The Other Side of the Coin” at 
the Environmental Awareness Sem- 
inar at 7 p.m. tonight in CB 231. 



Tomorrow 

Christ Church will hold a folk mass 
at 8 p.m. on Tuesday, Jan. 27 which 
will be given by Fr. Mitchell, who 
rewrote the liturgy and is the author 
of the folk mass. A concert will also 
be given at Memorial Hall at 8 p.m. 
on Jan. 28. 

Colonel Taylor L. Davidson, Direc- 
tor of the Kentucky Selective Ser- 
vice System, will speak on "The 
Draft and the Student” at 7 p.m. in 
the Student Center, Room 245 on 
Jan. 27. The public is invited. 



Coming Up 



Interviews for Trans-Action, UK’s 
student volunteer project, will be 
held Jan. 26 through Feb. 15. Call 
3251 or 255-0476 for appointments. 

Registration for beginning Judo 
classes will be held Thursday and 
Friday, Jan. 29 and 30, in the Stu- 
dent Center across from the TV 
Lounge from 9-5 p.m. Advanced Judo 
classes will meet in Alumni Gym on 
Thursday, Jan. 29, at 6:30 p.m. 

Enrollment is now open for the 
Graduate and Professional Student 
Association Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
Insurance Plan. Any graduate or pro- 
fessional student may enroll in Room 
537 of the Office Tower. Call exten- 
sion 3552 for further information. Sign 
as soon as possible as it is for a 
limited time only. 

The Student Government-Student- 
Press Meeting will be Wednesday, 
Jan. 28, in Room 245 of the Student 
Center at 4 p.m. All interested stu- 
dents are invited to attend and ask 
questions of the Student Government 
Executive. 

Students who would like to experi- 
ment in international living should 
find out about The Experiment. Schol- 
arships are available and the dead- 
line for applications is Jan. 31. For 
more information, call Bill Peterson at 
252-1394. 

Free University class QUEST, 
“Questioning University Education by 
Students and Teachers’* will be held 
in Room 113 at 6:30 p.m. in the Stu- 
dent Center. 

UK Placement Service 

Register Friday or Monday for an 
appointment Tuesday or Wednesday 
with the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Register Monday for an appoint- 
ment Wednesday with Air Reduction 
Co., Inc. — Accounting, Business Ad- 
ministration, Economics, Chemical E., 
Electrical E., Mechanical E., Com- 
puter Science, Mathematics (BS); 
E.. (BS. . 28 39 28 39 28 39 3944 
Chemistry IBS, MS); Metallurgical 
E.. IBS, Ph.D.I . Locations: New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
Wisconsin. May, August graduates. 

Register Monday for an appoint- 
ment Wednesday with American Can 
Company. 

Register Monday for an appointment 
Wednesday with Federal Aviation 
Administration.— Civil E., Electrical 
E., Mechanical E. (BS. MS), Loca- 
tion: Washington, D.C. May, August 
graduates. 

Register Monday for an •sppoint- 
ment Wednesday with General Cable 
Corp. — Accounting, Business Adminis- 
tration, Electrical E., Mechanical E., 
Metallurgical E., Computer Science 
(BS). Locations: U.S.A. May, Au- 

gust graduates. 

Register Monday for an appoint- 
ment Wednesday with Jewish Com- 
munity Center. — Art, Recreation, Soci- 
al Work IBS). Locations: Nationwide. 
Will interview Freshmen, Sophomores. 
Juniors, Seniors, and Graduate Stu- 
dents for summer employment. May, 
August graduates. 

Register Monday for an appoint- 

ment Wednesday with Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Register Monday for an appoint- 

ment Wednesday with Timken Roll- 
er Bearing Co. — Accounting, Busi- 
ness Administration, Electrical E., 
Mechanical E,, Metallurgical E., Chem- 
istry, Mathematics IBS). Locations: 

Canton and Columbus, Ohio; field of- 
fices. May, August graduates. 

Register Monday for an appoint- 

ment Wednesday or Thursday with 
Aluminum Company of America. 

Register Monday or Tuesday for an 
appointment Wednesday or Thursday 
with Gulf Oil Corp.— Chemical E., 
Mechanical E. (BS. MS). Locations: 
U.S.A. May. August graduates. 

Register Tuesday for an appoint- 

ment Thursday with Bendix Corp. 

Register Tuesday for an appoint- 

ment Thursday with Ingersoll-Rand 
Co.— Civil E., Mining E., Electrical 
E. (BS); Mechanical E. (BS, MS); 
MBA candidates with BS in En- 
gineering. Locations: U.S.A. May, Au- 
gust graduates. 

Register Tuesday for an appoint- 

ment Thursday with Kellwood Com- 
pany (Hawthorn Division). 

Register Tuesday for an appoint- 

ment Thursday with Laclede Gas Co. 

— Accounting, Business Administra- 
tion, Economics, Chemical E., Elec- 
trical E.. Mechanical E.. Metallurgic- 
al E., Home Economics, Computer 
Science. English, History. Journalism. 
Mathematics. Political Science, Psy- 
chology (BS). Locations: Primarily 

Louisville. Ky.. Baltimore. Md.. Law- 
renceburg. Ind. May, August gradu- 
ates. 



FRANKFORT (AP) - After 
two weeks of unprecedented prob- 
ing of the executive budget, some 
Democratic legislators are con- 
fident they can expand the $18 
million which has been left for 
their disposal. 

As the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and 
Revenue continues its scrutiny 
of the proposed $3.1 billion 1970- 
72 budget, agency by agency, 
visions of windfalls seem to lie 
in two areas. 

One prime source of addition- 
al money for the General Fund, 
which finances the bulk of state 
government, is the Road Fund, 
which theoretically Ls earmarked 
exclusively for road building and 
improving. 

The road fund, derived from 
fuels taxes and license plate fees, 
has been tapped substantially 
in past years— but not nearly so 
generously under Gov. Louie B. 
Nunn — to help pay for operations 
of other agencies. The argument 
has been that those departments 
— such as Central Personnel, Fi- 
nance and State Police — must 



spend part of their efforts on 
Highway Department affairs. 

The other means by which 
some legislators apparently hope 
to 'find” more money for their 
disposition is by cutting hack 
the totals being proposed for 
some agencies, on a percentage 
basis. 

The House Appropriations 
Committee opened the gate to 
such an approach last week by 
directing that the proposed legis- 
lative budget for fiscal years 1970- 
72 be cut by three percent. 

That only amounted to $118,- 
000 in the $3.9 million budget 
for the Legislative Research Com- 
mission, including the interim 
committees, and the 1972 Gen- 
eral Assembly. But a cut of even 
a smaller percentage in some 
of the larger departments could 
amount to up to several million 
dollars. 

On the other hand. Sen. Gib- 
son Downing, a Lexington Dem- 
ocrat who is head of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, has 
said he finds little “fat” in 
Nunn’s budget. 



Four UK Researchers 
Describe Moon Soil 



Moon soil brought back by 
the first men to land there ranges 
in age from 2.6 to 4.6 billion 
years old, according to tests at 
the University of Kentucky. 

“Some of the soil samples we ( 
tested were 4.6 billion years old,” 
said Dr. William D. Ehmann, 
UK professor of chemistry, who 
headed one of the UK teams 
study' ing the samples. 

“The ‘youngest’ moon parti- 
cles we examined were some 2.6 
billion years old,” he told the 
Kentucky Society for the Pro- 
motion of Useful Knowledge at 
a recent meeting. 

Lunar Rocks Different 

He said moon rocks are dif- 
ferent from earth rocks and me- 
teorites. They come from an en- 
vironment where there is very 
little organic material or water. 

Dr. John Morgan, UK research 
associate and co-investigator 
with Dr. Ehmann, noted that 
the two men had conducted some 
1,200 analyses in a span of three 
weeks. 

- Problems 

Dr. Richard Birkebak and Dr. 
Cliff Cremers, both of the UK De- 
partment of Mechanical Eng- 
ineering, spoke briefly on the 
highlights of their study of moon 
soil. They' found that the soil 
is a fairly good reflector of light 
and “conducts heat about the 
same as powdered rock salt.” 

One of the problems the eng- 



ineers encountered while work- 
ing with the samples was “the 
tendency of the lunar soil to cling 
to everything that it touches and 
must be brushed carefully from 
one container to another.” 



Finance Department experts 
say that the legislators should 
not concern themselves with ac- 
counting matters, as many of 
the hearings have done. 

In particular, budget men 
throw up their hands when the 
legislators try to reconcile figures 
in the budget document with 
a yearly financial report put out 
by the Finance Department. The 
budget drafters say the two docu- 
ments are not reconcilable, since 
the financial report is an ac- 
counting device and the budget 
is not. 

Likewise, the budget experts 
say, persistent questions indicate 
the legislators do not under- 
stand that trust and agency funds 
and revolving accounts cannot 
be considered as a resource of 
a particular agency. 

Budget Director Lawrence 
Forgy Jr. suggests that the leg- 
islators should better discuss pol- 
icy questions instead of book- 
keeping methods. 

For example, he said, the 
Nunn administration decided to 
spend a certain amount of money 
on "buying” 65 more state troop- 
ers over the next two years, in- 
stead of on new law enforcement 
programs. 

That decision is what should 
be questioned by the legislators, 
he said, adding that he would 
be willing to argue the merits 
i>ebind it any time. 

But instead, said Deputy Bud- 
get Director Jack Blanton, the 
legislative committee “spent two 



hours arguing about the balance 
in the revolving fund for prison 
industries.” 

On budget cutting, Blanton 
said that ordering a blanket re- 
duction of say five percent would 
be “disastrous.” 

“That has the effect of penal- 
izing the better managed agen- 
cies,” Blanton said. “When some- 
one who manages hisdepartment 
well has to cut back, he has to 
reduce programs — in a less well 
managed agency, you can just 
take up the slack.” On that 
point. Rep. William Curlin, D- 
Frankfort, chairman oftheHouse 
Appropriations Committee, is 
quick to say that any cuts his 
committee will order in the bud- 
get will be selective. 

And in response to a direct 
question, Curlin replied that he 
felt “reasonably confident there 
will be reductions” ordered in 
some parts of Nunn’s proposed 
budget. Curlin also said he was 
very pleased with the way the 
budget hearings were going. 

But for any reduction or Jug- 
gling in the budget to be ap- 
proved by a majority of both 
houses in the Ceneral Assembly, 
the Democrats are going to have 
to be fairly united on the ap- 
proach. 

Attention! 

Counseling Service re- 
ports that a student must 
petition the dean of his col- 
lege if he wishes to re-take 
a course he has already 
failed. 



The Piedmont youth fare 
That’s the ticket! 



With a Piedmont I.D. card, certifying you're between 
the ages of 12 and 21, inclusive, you can save about 20%! 
You get a reserved seat, and you can save anytime — 
there are no holiday restrictions! 

Next trip to Washington, Chicago, New York, Atlanta or 
over 70 other cities, see your travel agent 
or call Piedmont. Enjoy 737 fanjet or new Rolls-Royce 
powered propjet service. And a fare deal! 



PIEDMONT 

A/RUNES 




P^iiad our ham ’n cheese 
with a glass of draft beer? 



you’ll like 



I Ikl 



NICHOL ASVILLi RD. next to MR. WIGGS 



'use the 



NO. BROADWAY at 1-75 









